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SYNTHESIS / APPLICATION / D I S S ElVI I N ATI O 




*"RcM«di VbibiUtjr** to a feMaich ptojett of the American Vocational 

■ lAmdation. Tbe pntpoie to to give vtoibilitr to rignlBcant aoeaidi: cxpcti* 

■ ■ 'mental, demooftratloa and pilot progcanu: upgnding Inititatci, aeminan and 

wotkibope: and other leadenhip development activUia for teach^ lupeivtoon 
and admintotraton. The **Reieaich ViribOity” icpoit aynthmiict important 
prajectt which have been r ev i ewed, idected and analysed for their value to 



vocational, technical and practical aitt educaton, guidance penontid. and 
other leaden in education, manpower and related fidda. A compoalte hiUl* 
ognphy of significant icMarch and devdopment materials to Induded. 

The project to coopeiativdy financed by the American Vocational Association 
and a Vocational Educatioa Act td 1901 giant (OEG S*7>O7O0SS, project 7«06lli 
‘‘Synthesis and Application of Research Vindinp in Vocational Education**). 



Vocational Education 
is People 



^OUTH Wm SPEOAL NEEDS” 



YOUTHSr MtOBLBMS 
AMD EDUCATION 






The 1962 Report of the Panel of 
Ginsiiltanta to President Kennedy, Ed- 
ucation for a Changmg World of 
Work, devotes consideridile attention 
to the problems of yonth with qiecial 
needs. Characterizing these youA as 
persons having one or a conciliation 
of a whole gamnt of handicaps, the 
r^rt states: 

"These students are sometiiiies 
called potential droponts, disinter- 
ested, rductant, disadvantaged, alien- 
ated or culturally dqirived. Other 
youth problems are recognized in con- 
nection with tbe minorities, die mi- 
grants, the mentally retarded, tbe 
emotionally disturbed and tbe ddin- 
quent Altogedier, tbe number rq;i- 
resented in ibis classification is very 
great; tbe dynamite generated as a 
result may social, political, and 
economic, especially in large popula- 
tion centers.” 

Researdi and development projects, 
idating to Yondi With Special Needs 



wbicb is also tbe tbeme of ibis "Jour- 
*’ nal” issuer are organized into six top- 
ics. Tbese are derived from tbe six 
qiecjfic recommendadons made by tbe 
Panel of Consultants— **To improve 
and redirect vocational education to 
better serve yondi with special needs.” 
(1) "New occnpatiomdly oriented 
programs of vocational education 
should be added to tbe school curricu- 
lum designed to lead to employment 
^in johs known to exist and to be 
(^successful educational experiences for 
cannot profit from! in- 
tOstruction in the traditional programs. 
O 
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(2) **Cooper6dTe(Mlto<d<ivork)pro* 
grunt tho^ be orynfaed idler* 
ever pottible^ to dial t£uB ttndent con* 
cemed mej htTO die ednuitege of 
school experience coordinated with 
6IDplojllMlltf 

(3) **lMferti^andflexibi]it]rahonld 
be the keynote of tuch programt, and 
inttmcdon thould be Idghly individ* 
ualized in order to atture 1^ occiqia* 
donal atability of tuch atndentt when 
they enter fuU'tinie employment 

(4) "Appropriate vocational gni* 
dance of practical tignificance ehoidd 
be made available to eadi penon, 
and each one trained and employed 
thonld be followed up to determine the 
value of training provided and to te* 
cure information leading to improve* 



ment of both content and madiod in 
future courtet; 

(5) "Specially trained teachera 
who undoratand the variety of needa 
of diaadvantaged youth and who are 
occupationally competent in the q|) 0 * 
ciali^ vocational area, rqireaented 
should be employed for these pro* 
grama; and 

(6) "Experimental and pilot pro* 
grams dioidd be planned and conduct* 
^ to develop practices to serve these 
students more ^ectively.** 

Additional Information 

Anotiier prime source of informs* 
tion is OE Handbook 8*0038, "The 
Yondi We Haven’t Served: A Qial* 
lenge to Vocational Education," by 



Barbara Kemp. This excellent publics 
tion describes some of die charaetei^ 
tics of tile socio*economically handi* 
capped; steps whidi must be taken to 
enidile young people to succeed in tiie 
r^iular vocational education programs; 
and, it lists some of tiie opportunities 
made available for them by the provi* 
sions of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. 

Reports tiiat are ir.duded under 
each topic rqiiresent a synthesis of 
findings from cmnpleted and available 
research studies. Other aj^roved and 
completed projects are given in the 
Bibliography. Please note^ at the end 
of the Bibliography section, specific 
information regarding the availability 
of studies listed. 



Topic One I OCCUPATIONALLY ORIENTED PROGRAMS • Those leading to employment • For students who 
cannot profit from traditional programs 



3:1 "lomincATioN of Concepts Important for 
Youth Orientation to the World of Work" by War* 

REN 

In the statement of purpose of tills study is the 
information that "tiie need for research in this area was 
urgent A review of occupati<mal*psychological literature 
revealed tikst identification and communication of concqits 
relating to youth orientation to the world of work was 
neither foxmalixed nor immediately rdevant to the needs 
of youth. No universally accqited set of concepts or plan 
was available by whi^ teachers could efficiently and 
expediently communicate concepts; and 

"It was believed the conc^ts identified would be impor* 
tant to hi^ school youth in guiding them to personal 
awareness of the demands of the world of work. . . . 
Furtiier, these concepts would be applicable to youtii in 
most types of employment and in the areas of hif^ school 
vocational education: agriculture, business and office, dis* 
tiibntive^ home economics, technical, and trade and Indus* 
trial." 

Conftrenct Actlvittos 

During a two*week conference^ twenty-four selected 
hi{^ school faculty consultants eviduated relevant materi- 
als, resources, and media assembled by project research 




assistants. The conference program consisted of presenta- 
tions by sp^dser-consultants rq[>resentative of business- 
industry, government, higher education, youth pands, and 
a reacting panel of sdected consultants who evaluated tiie 
concqits identified. 

Coherence participants evaluated literature reviewed; 
interacted with spealmr consultants and youtii panels; and 
reacted to sdected audio-visual media. The concepts were 
identified and areas noted where media are needed to 
communicate concqits to students. 

For the conference^ "concept* was defined as "An 
abstract idea related to generid prqiaration for employ- 
ment" 

Concepts identified were organized into four major 
classifications: ^ 

• Socio-economic, • Psycho-social, • Communication, 
and • Individual and family management concepts, all of 
which related to work 

Semantic Differenced In Concepte 

A significant finding reported for this study is that 
"abstract concqits do not communicate per te. Semantic 
differences in concqits existing in our society affect the 
understanding a person obtains about the world of J 
work. ..." ‘ 

This study should be of particular interest to any one 
who is preparing a course of study or topical outline in 
occupational orientation. The major concepts identified by 
the summer conference, which are listed in outline form, 
may serve as a checklist of topics that could be considered. 

Also of value would be the bMography of lit'irature cited 
and literature reviewed, which contains over two hundred 
and fifty titles of books and articles. 

As further studies relative to youth orientation are 
made, it may be desirable to test the concepts identified in 
this study with young people, especially socio*economically 
disadvantaged ones, to determine how closely these con* 
c^ts do in fact relate to their occupational aspirations. 
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Topic Two I COOPERATIVE SCHOOL AND WORK PRO GRAM S • School cspofionco coordiiuitcd with onplojFiiicnt 



Note: M cooperative education 
programs may have special mean* 
ing for disadvantaged youth, an 
expanded report of the WisMn* 
sin study, wMch was treated in a 
former edition of **Research Visi* 
bility,** is presented here. 



1:13 **An Experimental Vocation* 
AL Education Institute for the 
Preparation of Teacher Goordina* 
TORS OF Newly Emerging High 
School Vocational Programs** by 
Samson 

There was a time when cooperative 
education was thought of as a substi* 
tute for a **regular** vocational pro* 
gram; hmctioning mainly in communi* 
ties with limited sdiool populations or 
where extensive material acquisitions 
for shop or business practice equip* 
ment were not feasible. We now find 
more and more dements of cooper* 
ative education associated with voca* 
tional schools and programs that do 
have adequate facilities as the ben^ts 
assodated with these school*and*work 
programs have become better known. 

The TMchtr Coordinator 

The most critical ingredient for sue* 
cess in a cooperative program, re- 
gardless of die t]rpe and size of school 
setting, is the teacher coordinator. 

This person needs to have all the skill 
% 



and ability of a master teacher as well 
as a numW of other special qualities. 
It is heartening, therefore^ to note that 
the University of Wisconsin has un- 
dertaken a program specifically de- 
signed to prepare teacher coordinators 
to devdop new vocational education 
programs in Wisconsin high schools. 

A special summer institute prepared 
20 vocational teachers who were se- 
lected to devdop new vocationd edu- 
cation programs in Wisconsin*s high 
schools, the design was a combina- 
tion of five weeks intensified on- 
campus study and three wee^s of full- 
time field work. 

The problems, concerns and suc- 
cesses of fixst year vocational program 
devdopment were recorded by weddy 
planning and progress reports frmn 
each school, and by interviews and 
staff visitation. 

Critical incident reports were col- 
lected fi:<»n partidpants and selected 
school staff. The summer institute was 
evduated. Successful and unsuccessful 
pradices in vocationd program do* 
vdojnnent were identified. 

Three-hundred and three critical in- 
cidents were found. Twenty-two criti- 
cd requirements were rqiorted. The 
Chi-Square test was used in determin- 
ing die significance of differences in 
comparisons made on community, 
school and persond factors of partici- 
pants. It was generally conclud^ that 
training institutes for new coordina- 
tors should be no less than nine weeks 



in lengdi; that three weeks of fidd 
eqwrience is hig^ desirable; and 
that up to six hours per day of inten- 
sified institute activity is tolerable. 

Critical Factors 

Critied factors in new program de- 
velopment are (1) time allotted for 
coordination, (2) communication ef- 
fectiveness of coordinator, and (3) 
competence of coordinator in educa- 
tion and administration of work. State 
supervisory services need to be inten- 
sive during the first year as innovative 
practices have a high mortality during 
diis period. 

A section of diis report that should 
be of vdue to coordinators of cooper- 
ative education, teachers preparing for 
such positions, or administrators re- 
sponsible for work-study programs, is 
the one which describes **effective and 
ineffective critied incidents in the de- 
velqiment of new vocationd-education 
programs.** 

Here^ the eiqieriences of institute 
partidpants were related with respect 
to dffective^ ineffective and "no ac- 
tion** results obtained for their activi- ' 
ties pertaining to each of the follow- 
ing categories: (1) Propam Organiza- 
tion, (2) Public Information and 
Relations, (3) Operation of Program, 
(4) Staff R^tionships, (5) Coordi- 
nation, (6) Curriculum Planning and 
Devdopment, and (7) Student Sdec- 
tion. Guidance and Hacement. 



Topic Three t DIVERSlTlf AND FLEXIBILITY • Individualized instruction for occupationd stability 



3:3 "Conference on Home Eco- 
nomics Program Development for 
Disadvantaged Youth** by Gravatt 

The two-wedc conference on Home 
Economics Program Devdopment for 
Disadvantaged Youth and Their 
Families was hdd at Pennsylvania 
State University during the summer of 
1965. Thirty-six participants were 
identified as men and women sdected 
for their potentid to initiate new 
Home Economics programs with the 
disadvantaged. 

The conference program included 
the reading of five papers; fidd trips 
to poverty programs in Pittsburgh; a 



symposium entitled "New Home 
^onomics Programs With the Disad- 
vantaged**; a rqmrt of Home Econ<»n- 
ics extension programs dealing with 
disadvantaged families in Pennsylva- 
nia; and a series of workshop sessions 
by conferees. 

Information included in the five 
main presentations, which are copied 
in the report, should be of specid in- 
terest to Home Economics teachers and 
supervisors. A rather extensive Bibli- 
ography of titles rdating to the topic 
is also included. 

Arthur Gravatt^s paper, "A Frame 
of Reference for Home Economists 
Working With the Disadvantaged,** 



presents several sociologicd applica- 
tions to the study of families and 
groups. When speaking of the conflict 
in the fidd of home economics educa- 
tion, the author suggests diat ‘skills* 
have been deemphasized in profession- 
al training at the collegiate level in 
favor of the ‘conceptud* approach. 

Application Needed 

He warns that "both orientations are 
needed. Indeed, each end d the con- 
tinuum has much to offer the other. 
Colleges and universities can best func- 
tion at the conceptual level in theory 
devdopment, testing of theory throu gh 
experiment and research, product de- 



elopment, and evaluation of pro* 
rams. But theory and research with* 
ut ai^licaticm are of little help to the 
oor.” 

When discussing the people served 
iy home economics, the author ques* 
tons the degree of involvement of 
tome economists in matters rdating to 
he disadvantaged. **Whom are we 
erving? Who is the clientde of hmne 
conmnics programs? Formerly the 
bcus has been working with middle* 
lass groups in the community or cap* 
ive groups in schools and coUeges. As 
^ne reads the ridi literature on hdping 
lisadvantaged hunilies, it becomes evi* 
lent diat home econmnists are con* 
ipicuous by their absence.** 

A Ptriptctivt Analysis 

The presentation by Barbara Kemp, 
ludior of the monograph, ‘The Youth 
Fe Haven*t Served,** is especially en* 
i^tening. A perspective analysis of 
he traditional middle class values as* 
iociated widi work, cleanliness, educa* 
non and family behavior, it rdates 
now -many socio*economically disad* 
wantaged people wish also to adopt 
peso values if only shown die way. 

I Ihe audior makes special recom* 
knendations for Home 
teadbers with respect to such topics as 
family planning and sex education, 
c ommuni ty organization, consumer ed* 
licaticm and c^d care. 

When discussing ajqiroadies to 
dassromn instruction for disadvan* 
taged youdi. Miss Kemp urges teadi* 
brs to: 

"Use material they can handle . . . 
praise and compliment small progress, 
pive them individual r.:*ention ... let 
idiem teach you. Listen to them. Let 
diem tell you what scnne of their needs 
are before you suggest the Idncb of 
programs and materials you think 
good for them.** 



3:4 "The Validation of Educa* 
TiONAL Systems Packages for Oc- 
cupational Training of Depressed 
Area Students** by Purl 

It goes widiout saying that im* 
proved curriculum materials, together 
with refined teaching me&ods, are 
needed to bring about more effective 
instruction for disadvantaged youdi. 
Purl*s validation study of educational 
systems packages she^ light on boA 
items. 

Hypothesis for Instructional 
Material 

**The hypothesis under test in this 
study contends diat instructional mate* 
rial, revised in iterativdy (rqieated) 
cycled individual tutorial sessions wiffi 
students from an urban deprived pop* 
Illation, would yidd more learning 
than would material revised in a typi* 
cal curriculum workshop situation in* 
volving modifications based upon ffie 
teachers* subjective experience, but 
not upon dir^t interaction widi the 
individual student. By placing the stu* 
dent into the feedbadc loop of materi* 
al evaluation and modification in the 
tutorials, it was assumed that more 
powerful instructional resources could 
be devdoped ffirough face to face 
interaction between the teadier, au* 
thor, and the student** 

Data Bank of Student Response 

Another aim reported was to inves* 
tigate the feasibility of establishing a 
data bank of student responses to the 
instructional material. The study was 
conducted in Simon Gratz High Sdiool, 
Philadelphia. 

The methodology employed con* 
sisted of comparisons of learning test 
scores between groups of students 
using tutorially revised material, and 
a group studying instructional materi* 
als prqiared ezclusivdy by teachers. 
All subjects were ten& graders cur* 
rently enrolled in a general mathemat* 



ics course. 

Fifty subjects each were chosen at 
random for the laboratory and control 
groups. Pairs of students were matched 
in accordance with I.Q., arithmetic, 
and reading test scores. Attendance 
records became a further criteria se* 
lection. No student who had missed 
more than 30 days in his previous year 
at school was considered for either 
group. 

Tutorial Sessions and Analysis 

Tutorid sessions were conducted to 
revise die basic text materials. Individ* 
ual sessions were initiated using a unit 
on **11ie Measures of Central Tenden* 
cy** from the tenth grade General Math> 
ematics Book One, by Brown, Simon 
and Snader. Experimental groups and 
the central group were given the same 
criterion tests in order to measure 
learning performance. Instruction was 
in the Simon Gratz tutorial center and 
usually lasted a full forty*five minute 
period per child. 

Analysis of data obtained through 
tests and a frequency diagram of cri* 
terion test scores suiqiorted the hy* 
podiesis diat tutorial revision of in* 
strucdonal material will produce a 
more effective tea<diing tool dian will 
workshop revision. There was no basis 
for concluding any corrdation be* 
tween teaching effectiveness of materi* 
ids and level of I. Q. 

This study sujqiorts the theory of 
learning that students are percqiHve, 
and given the opportunity, diey can 
make positive contributions toward 
inqiroving teaching mediod and curric* 
ulum content There is a lesson here 
for all teadiers. But, particularly, 
those of youth with special needs. 
Before determining what should be 
taught and what teaching mediods to 
use, it is important to find out what 
students feel they need to learn and 
how the learning can best be accom- 
plished. 
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3:7 "A Developmental Program 
^OR Vocational Counselors Direct- 
id Towards Serving Disadvantaged 
Youth More Effectively** by 
|5weeney 

This report is the product of a one 
rear cooperative effort of South Caro* 
iina educators to determine more 
effective ways in which to serve disad* 
rantaged youth. 



A two week institute for twenty*nine 
counsdors frmn "employment, trade, 
technical, and school settings** consti* 
tuted a major phase of the project 
Institute sessions were made up of 
presentations by visiting speakers, and 
workshop sessions for discussion and 
program devdopment Follow*up meet* 
ings of conferees were hdd on three 
subsequent dates. 



According to the program report, 
problems associated with counseling 
disadvantaged youth in South Caroli* 
na are compounded by the fact that 
the State has no compulsory attend- 
ance law. 

"As a result, many youth are not 
just drop-outs: they have never at- 
tended school** it is pointed out in the 
report. 



lit 
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Rfcommindations 

Perhaps die most illuininating as* 
pect of die developmental program for 
vocational counselors was die set of 
recommendations made by institute 
participants with relation to (A) joint 
action by agencies working with disad* 
vantaged youth, and (B) for counselor 
education and in*service training. 

Many of diese recommendations, al* 
diough prepared by Soudi Carolina 
vocational counselors for conditions in 
that sUte, should be applicable to 
many other r^ons and situations. 

Among the first group of twelve 
recommendations was one diat "a state 
agency assume responsibility for com- 
piling a directory listing and de- 
scribing the functions of various agen- 
cies and facilities available in each 
specific area of die state presendy 
serving disadvantaged youdi,** and an- 
other *‘that studies be made to deter- 
mine how present and proposed pro- 
grams for disadvantaged families 
could he longitudinal and develop- 
mental in nature, i.e., to provide edu- 
cational, cultural, and other experi- 
ences for die entire age range of 
disadvantaged from pre-sdiool chil- 
dren throu^ die adult level.** ■ 

Among die ten recommendations 
for counselor education and in-service 
training was one that ‘‘counselor edu- 
cators provide field and class experi- 
ences for die counselor candi^tes 
which would help diem to be more 
knowledgeable about skill levds re- 
quired of trade and technical workers, 
working conditions in major state in- 
dustries, vocational training and entry 
occupations available in the state, and 
occupational trends and projections 
for both the state and the nation. . . .** 

3:8 “Analysis of Dropout Statis- 
tics OF THE Colorado Dropout Re- 
search AND Action Project** by 
Burrows 

The Cdorado study of school drop- 
outs was predicated on die concept 
that any ^pout represents a defeat, 
not only to &e individual, but also to 
die educational system diat failed to 
keq> him in school 

Five Basic Assumptions 

The Colorado State Department of 
Education initiated a long term, coop- 
erative, action research project direct- 
ed toward die dropout problem. The 
development of the project has been 
based on five basic assumptions: 






1 . The problem ia broad in scope 
involving complex educational, psy- 
chological and social situations. There- 
fore, diere is no one single simple 
solution. 

2. A comprehensive approach to the 
problem diat involves &e co mmuni ty 
as well as the school has most promise 
of success. 

3. Specific factors involved in drop- 
out vary from community to commu- 
nity. Therefore local study and action 
directed to real and specific causes of 
dropout are most appropriate. 

4. Piroblems leading to dropout are 
often developmental in nature. Actitm 
programs ^ should be concerned with 
elementary as well as secondary 
school pupils. 

5. The nature of the problem may 
require new concepts, philosophy and 
activities on die part of die school and 
community. 

. Project Goals 

■ Goals of die project were to de- 
crease the rate of pupil dropout; to 
eviduate die effectiveness of different 
approaches used by school districts; 
and to develop a model for local study 
and action through die identification 
of cmnmon elements of die most suc- 
cessful action research programs. 

Local school districts involved in 
die study mainly had to do with die 
assignment of a local coordinator of 
die program, die conduct of an action 
plan, and die keqiing of record and 
evaluation systems. The Stato Depart- 
ment of Education was to provide for 
coordination between school districts; 
establish uniform dropout definitions 
and methods of calculation; provide a 
basis for project evaluaticm; assist lo- 
cal districts; enlist cooperation of 
State Governmental agencies; and at- 
tempt to obtain financial aid for the 
project 

Statistical Range 

The statistical treatment of Colora- 
do school dropouts proceeds frmn the 
tabulation of annual attendance and 
dropout report forms to dropout sta- 
tistics in each school district to the 
dropout data form used in the study. 

The dropout data form was de- 
signed for use witii an IBM card. The 
qualitative data requested on this form 
is organized according to the following 
outline: 

Identifying data 
Academic ability 
Achievement 




Emotional maturity 
Social adjustment 
Socio-economic conditiona 
Parental attitude 
Physical disability 
Summary 

Future item additions 

Local data I 

Dropout Data | 

Information was gained throu£^ { 

summarizing dropout data by size and I 

location of district The development 
of factor analysis for 2,389 dropouts, 
and a 8tq>wise multiple discrimination 
analysis, led to a rqport of tiie charac- 
teristics of dropouts and graduates 
from Colorado project dropout 
schools, and to tiie development of 
revised forms to be used in further 
studies. 

In this concluding section of tiie 
study is tiie information tiiat “the data 
reported here axe being analyzed fur- 
tiier throu^ tiie use of a stepwise 
multiple discriminant analysis in an. 
effort to develop an automated system 
for use in identifying educationally 
deprived students. A report on tiie 
findings of tiiese analyses will he avail- 
able later this fall** I 

The Colorado analysis of dropout I 
statistics should be of special interest j 
to researchers who may he involved in I 
tiie design of similar projects. Al- | 
tiiough this document does not contain I 
a discoursive treatment of findings and 1 
recommendations, examination of the I 
statistical data will reveal a pattern of I 
educational and socio-economic char- I 
acteristics of school dropouts in Colo- 1 
rado which would relate to other I 
studies in other areas. J 



Supie Fhret SPECIALLY TRAINED TEACHERS • Ibose who undentand needs of disadTtntaged yonth and adio 
^ oocupationalljr competent 



[3:9 "A Teacher Institute to 

raSPARE IkACBERS AND MATERIALS 

MR THE Education op Rural, Low 
L cHivEmCt Disadvantaged Junior 
HIGH School Students for Entrt 
MTO Vocational— technical Peo- 
mAiis** BT Hodgson. 



I The Delaware institute to prepare 
rocational teachers to assume reepon* 
^ilities as instructors of pre* 
rocational core programs for rural 
imderachieving junior high school stu* 
ts was designed to comhat the edu* 
Bational pr<d>lem of disadvantaged ru* 
|ral chilAwn who either drop out of 
^ool before the tenth grade, or who 
lack the essential basic education for 
entry into vocational sdiooL 
The two procedures employed to 
liieve the program’s objectives were 
he establishment of a demonstration 
Blass in whidi a modd program would 
be developed with a group of rural 
"“advantaged jnniw school stu* 
its; and the preparation of a pro* 
Bam Ok inatnuHion fpr die teacher* 
participants to prepare them for a 
milar role in a D^ware school dis* 

PuplIB* Progratt MBiturad 

Twenty disadvantaged underachiev* 
bg children from Newark, DeL were 
■elected to partidpate b a demonstra* 
Ron class. This class served as an 
merimental unit m which the pre* 



vocational occupational core curricu* 
lum was used. Measurements of pupil 
progress for the six week session b* 
eluded the Gates Readbg Survey, 
Differential Aptitude Tests, Taped In* 
terviews, Sbdent Questionnaire, and 
Pre* and Post*Analyses of Written and 
Dictated Stories. 

Seventeen vocational teachers were 
selected as teacher*partidpants b die 
institute. The program devdoped for 
the teachers bduded three basic ' 
goals: 

• Orientation to the needs, charac* 
terisdes, and problems of the disad* 
vantaged; 

• Instruction b corrective and re* 
medid procedures; and 

• Acquabtbg them with skilled 
and semi*sldlled occupations to be 
used b motivating the d^dvantaged. 

The program of instruction for 
teacher*participants bduded formal 
classroom work, guest lecturers, col* 
laterd readbg, fidd trips to poverty 
areas and agencies, public sembars, 
writing alignments, and supervised 
practice teaclbg. 

Conclusions Fovoiiblo 

The condusions for this institute 
were generally favwable. Included 
were statements that vocationd teadi* 
era can be oriented to the needs, char* 
acteristics, and problems of disadvan* 
taged junior high students; a pre* 



vocationd core curriculum can be sue* 
cessfully employed to motivate the 
disadvantaged; teachers are bterested 
b further b*service instruction; 
academic subject matter can be corre* 
lated with vocationd activities; and, 
the sb week duration of the institute 
was too short to accomplish all the 
objectives outlbed b the prqiosaL 

ln-8oivlco Program for Toachon 
Rocommondod 

Among the recommendations for 
the study was one for the establish* 
ment of an b*service program feat 
vocAtiond and pre*vocation teachers 
with strong emphasis on remedid 
readbg and language arts tediniques. 
Other recommendations referred to 
such matters as pre*vocationd core 
curriculum devdopment, diagnostic 
teacher trainbg b testing procedures, 
separation of classes by sex, and die 
extension of time need^ for laying a 
foundation for such a program. 

In the section of tiiis rqmrt recom* 
mendbg the corrdation of academic 
subject matter with vocationd activi- 
ties, may be found some of the 
procedures which have for years been 
standard practice b our better voca* 
tiond hig^ sdiools. This materid, to* 
gether with information and recom* 
mendations rdating to diagnosis and 
instruction of a corrective or remedid 
nature, particularly b readbg, diould 
be of generd bterest 




3:10 'The Development of a Master Teacher Train- 
ing Curriculum for Teachers of Occupational Level 
Training Programs** by 0*Brian. 

Specially Trained Teachen . . . 

“A critied problem facing education today, and one b 
which vocationd education can play a leadbg and pnnni* 
nent role b solving, deals with providbg a realistic 
educationd program for Youth With Specid Needs. . . . 
Remedid programs need to be r^laced with preventative 
programs. 11^ respondbility must be and is being ac- 
cepted by our public schools,** stated Dr. John 0*Brian of 
Rutgers University as he btroduced the purpose of his 
bvestigation: 'To Devdop A Curriculum With the Corre* 
spondbg Courses of Sbdy for a Master's Degree to 
^pare Teachers for the Instruction of Youth With 
Specid Needs.** 



In the process of devdoping be curriculum, five specific 
factors relating- to youth with qiecid needs were given 
condderation. These are: 
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1. Characteriftics; 

2. Educationa], psydhological, and aociological needa; 

3. Sldllf, knowledges, and understanding needed by 
teachers and odier supporting personnel to woric effectively 
widi the youth; 

4. Methods of teaching that will be effective; and 

5. Types of internship experiences diet will he effective 
for teasers of the Youth With Special Needs. 

Mastti's Dtgrat Program 

The devel<^nnent of a Master’s d^iree curriculum and 
concomitant courses of study was accomplished hy a 
committee of seven memhers. The thirty>three semester 
hour graduate program for teachers of students with 
special needs is comprised of four major instructional 
hlodcs: 

1. Summer Session — Orientation Workshop (3 credits) 

2. Fall Semester: 

The social psychdogy of the disadvantaged (4 
credits) 

Seminar in urban society (4 credits), 

Field experience (4 credits) 

3. Spring Semester: 

Seminar in Learning, Develq>ment, and Meu* 
urement (4 credits) 

Educational Processes for Teaching the Disad« 
vantaged (4 credits) 

Educational Practicum for Teaching Disadvan^ 
taged Youdi (4 credits) 

4. 2nd Summer Sesai<m: 

Professional Issues Seminar (3 credits) 
Int^ation Option 
Masters Ptoject (3 credits) or 
Evaluation Paper (no credit) 

WMith of Matirial Avallablo 

Course outlines develq>ed hy the committee are stocked 
witii discussion topics, suggested experiences, and other 
valuable information. They are rq>lete with hibliogrq>hies 
of books, plays, films, records and TV documentaries, all 
of which ^ould be qf interest to faculties of vocational 
teacher training institutes. 

A valuable addendum to the course develqiment work is 
a series of eleven papers, all relating to the preparation of 
teachers of disadvantaged youth. 

/ 3:11 “PhODuenoN of a Motion Picture for the In* 

Service TVuining of Teachers m Problems of Human 
Relations in Teaching the Socio*Economicallt Dis< 

ADVANTAGED— An EVALUATION OF THE MOTION PICTURE** 

BT Breitbosb and Voelker 

/ 

Effective instruction of disadvantaged young peq>le re* 
quires a high degree of teacher insist But how is a 
teacher to gain such insight? And, for those engaged in 
the preparatiem of teachers, can there be any particular 
elements in tiie professionid curriculum that will insure 
ths program’s graduates of having indeed devd<q>ed the 
dimensions of appreciation and understanding so neces* 
sary for successfidly teaching youtii witii qiecial needs? 
The inherent difficulty lies in ^ fact that insight is an 
intangihle concept whidi eludes specific definition or accu* 
rate measurement 
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The use of the motion picture for the inservice training 
of teachers in problems associated with teaching die sodo* 
economically disadvantaged, may prove to be a significant 
new approach in prqiaration. Smee the film invites in* 
volvement through identification with the characters, it 
highlights pohlems in a dramatic way and, in sunmoning 
responses, may lead to personal insight self*enlig^tenment 
and appreciation. 

A Sptclal Film Is Mads 

The moti<m picture "For All My Students,** which deals 
with problems of teaching disadvantaged students, was 
prqiared under the direction of Miss Bonnie Sherr, a 
Master of Arts student specialising in film in the Depart* 
ment of Communication, Stanford University. 

In the proposal for vocational education funds to pro* 
duce the fibn it was stated: 

"It would seem that problems of human relations in 
general, and those relating to the disadvantaged, are at the 
root of much teadier f^ure . . . tiiat stntotteacher 
relationships, teacher stereotypes and teacher prejudices 
can he seen as operating against the important vooitiimial 
education goals of teaching basic knowledge^ occupational 
skills, and personal characteristics necessary for economic 
indqiendence and human dignity.** 

Miss Sherr developed an outline and shooting script, 
which was then circulated to advisors for recommended 
revisions. The actual photography and recording of the 
film was made at Ravenswood Hig^ School, East Palo 
Alto, Calif, by a crew of student film makers from Stanford. 

The product is a 33*minute^ 16mm sound production. 
"For M My Students" investigates the partici^ difficul* 
ties and rewards of teaching 'disadvantaged hig^ school 
students and demonstrates ^ possibilities for effective 
and satisfying teaching hy contrasting poor and ineffective 
approaches. 

The main sequences of the film include a white social 
studies teacher, Shirley Smith, who is having considerable 
difficulty disciplining a class; ^'jxvey Cole, a Negro 
science teacher, whose class rq>resents a less formal hut 
more effective approach; and Carolyn Silvers, a white 
Englidi teacher who provides a tiiird dimension of teacher, 
attitudes and classroom techniques. 

The technical style of the fiW is essentidly that of the 
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re>enacted documentary. Ravenswood High School teachers 
and students role*play situations hrmn a script 
The film was shown to groups of teadier interns, 87 of 
whom were enrolled at the University of California at 
Berkeley and 132 at Stanford. The average age of Berkeley 
students was 25 and for Stanford 21. 

The over-all consensus of both audiences was a strong 
vote of approval Out of the total number of teacher interns 



viewing the film, 188, or over 85 per cent rated the film 
very good or excellent Over 90 per cent of those who 
viewed the film were satisfied that it had accomplished 
its stated purpose. 

The motion picture, “For All My Students,** is available 
for rental or ^e frmn the distrilmtor: Extension Media 
Center, University of California Extension, Berkdey, Calif. 
94720. 



Topic Six I EXPERIMENTAL AND PILOT PROGRAMS • Devdojnnent of practices to better serve disadvantaged 
youdi. 



• 3:13 ‘Tngreasinc Task Oriented 
Behavior: An Experimental Evalu- 
ation OF Training Teachers in Rein- 
forcement Techniques** by Krum- 

BOLTZ AND GoODWIN 

In stating die prdilem for this ex- 
perimental study is the commentary 
that: **The child who is unable to 
sustain attention to learning tasks is at 
a considerable disadvantage in a class- 
room. The intermittent r -iture of his 
task bdiavior must produce a result 
not unlike a tdevidon demonstration 
which L constantly turned off and on 
by a defective switch. . . . The inatten- 
tive child may fall bdiind his dass- 
mates in understanding the subjects 
presented. The pupil*s discouragement 
and growing confudon widi asdgn- 
ments are the immediate outcome of 
Don-attention.** 

Hypothfses 

.The study was based on, die two- 
jdiase hypo&eses that first, teachers 
trained to use certam reinforcement 
mediods would diow a greater aj^li- 
cadon of these techniques than teadi- 
ers not given the special training^ and 
second, pupils whose teachers were 
trained in recommended techniques 
would show (1) more task-oriented 
behaviors, (2) more indqiendent task- 
oriented b^aviors, and (3) more fa- 
vorable bdiavior ratmgs by thdr 
teadiers. 

Fourteen second grade teachers 
identified children in their classes least 
able to sustain attention to tasks. The 
teadiers were randomly assigned to 
control and experiment^ groups. Two 
pupils in each dass were designated as 
subjects, but only one was identified 
as such by his teacher. Both experi- 
mental and control group teachers 
were led to believe that they played an 
important part in the study. 

The assumption was made that the 



inattentive behavior of piqiils wu 
maintained, in part, by the reinforce- 
ment unintentionally provided by fre- 
quent teadier reminders for the child 
to get back to work. In addition, the 
teacher might not be giving suflSdent 
recognition at times when the pupil 
was attending his work. The eiqieri- 
mentd procedure simply reversed 
these contingendes, urging the teacher 
to withhold attention from pupils be- 
having inattentively and rewarding 
attentive bdiavior as soon as it oc- 
curred. 

“Criterion data were collected by 
observations of the bdiavior of teach- 
er-pupil pairs and by ratings frmn 
teachers of their pupils* bdiavior. Paid 
observers were trained in the observa- 
tion technique but were unaware of 
the purpose of the study and the iden- 
tity of control and eiqierimental sub- 
jects. An observation technique was 
designed which permitted simultane- 
ous ratings to be made of both pupil 
and teacher bdiavior. Observations 
were made at the begging, mid-way, 
and at the end of die six-week period. 
Teacher ratings of pupil behavior were 
made before and after the study on a 
39-item rating scale. 

Results Inconclusive 

Results were analyzed to determine 
the effectiveness of the training given 
experimental group teachers to use the 
reinforcement procedures. By die end 
of the study, experimental group 
teachers tended to make more use of 
reinforcement techniques than control 
group teachers but the differences 
were not clearly significant. 

The use of these methods by the 
experimental group was not consistent 
over the period of the study. While 
experimental group teachers did not 
use reinforcement methods, their ap- 
plication was less than desired and 



was Confined to pupils identified as 
subjects. 

The second set of hypotheses con- 
cerned die responses of pupils in the 
control and eiqierimental classrooms. 
The experimental group subjects did 
not diow a greater frequency of task- 
oriented bdiavior. While the task- 
oriented behavior of all groups im- 
proved during the study, die reWorce- 
ment procedures were not more 
effective than those of the control 
group. 

Experimental group subjects 
showed a greater fa^ency of bde- 
pendent ta^-oriented behaviors dian 
control group subjects, but differmces 
between the groups were not sufficient- 
ly large to confim die hypotheses at 
the .05 level. 

Experimratal group subjects re- 
ceived no more favorable behavior 
ratings from their teadiers dian con- 
trol group subjects. Identified and 
non-identified subjects diowed about 
the same d^pree of inqirovement on 
all criteria measures and none of the 
interaction effects were dgnfficant 

The results of this study suggest 
that die training of teadiers was cru- 
cial to the outcome of die study. In spite 
of thdr approvd of reinforcement 
procedures, e:q)erimentd grotq|> teadi- 
ers found themselves unable to apjdy 
diem consistendy. Thuf, die main 
effect of the training may have been 
for teachers to give recognition for 
inattentive bdiavior on a partial in- 
stead of a continuous rei^orcement 
schedule. Such a change could be pre- 
dicted to result in an increased fre- 
quency and intensity of inattentive or 
disruptive behaviors and could cancel 
any other improvements. 

The results of this study also raise 
questions about the efficacy of cogni- 
tive methods in changing teachers* be- 
havior, particularly when the expected 
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change is incompatible with previous 
hdiavioTs. Toture' research designed 
to test the effectiveness of reinforoe* 
ment techniques should first insure a 
thoroui^ ajq>lication of the techniques 
before pupU bdiavior is assessed.” 

Krui^olts*s expwimental investiga* 
tion should be valuable to those re* 
searchers in vocational education who 
wish to conduct further studies of 
student motivation, attention, and re* 
infoicement techiiiques by teachers. 

It also should be of interest for its 
well organiied vuq>erimental d wfgP; 
procedure, and review of literature 
rdating to attention to learning and 
♦Mftimr rdnf orcement methods. 

This study of rdations between 
teadiers and second grade pupils ap* 
|)cars to be rather far afield from 
vocational education to he conducted 
under the auspices of 4(c) Vocational 
Education Act of 19^ funds. Al* 
though it could be argued that data 
derived would ultimately benefit voca* 
donal teachers, could this not lead to a 
rationale that all learning theory 
studies may also be sujqiorted with 
vocational funds? 

3:14 "A Study in Communication 
Betwhn High School Teachirs of 
Vocational Agriculture and Socio* 
Economically Disadvantaged Youth 
BY THE Use of the Semantic Dif- 
ferential,” BY McMiluon 

One of the basic problons associ* 
ated with teaching the disadvanUged 
is the nsual disparity in cultural back* 
ground h-wtween tea<^er and pupil and 
the concomitant failure -in adequate 
two*way communication between 
them. 

The lack of interest or motivation, 
•o commonly associated with “slow 
learners,” “underachievers,” “tru* 
ants,” “potential dropouts,” “trouble 
makers,” and the like, can at least in 
part, be traced to tMchers* inability to 
listen and learn, and ia their failure to 
develop a climate of mutual under* 
standi^ and c<»nmunication. 

Word Connotationt Important 

The purpose of M<^illion*s study 
was (1) to determine whether or not 
socio-economically disadvantaged stu* 
dents of vocational agriculture place 
different connotative meaning on se* 
lected words and phrases; (2) wheth* 
er or not the connotative .leanings the 
agriculture teachers of these pupils 
placed on words and phrases were 
more like those of the higher sodo* 



economic classification of pupils than 
tile disadvantaged dassification; and 
(3) to determine the extent to whidi 
teachers recognise any difference in 
connotative meaning for sdected 
words and phrases which may exist 
among the various classifications of 
pupils. 

Pupils studying vocational agricul* 
ture in 21 Illinou hig^ schools were 
dassified into three socio-economic 
groups by use of the Sims SCI Occu* 
pational Rating Scale. 

A stratified sample of 240 pupils 
composed of 20 pupil' from each of 
the 12 stratifications and 21 teachers 
of Agriculture completed a semantic 
differential instrument Reqmndents 
indicated the connotative meiming of 
words and phrases by judging &em 
against Likert-type scdes. The major 
statiNtical procedure employed was a 
multivariate analysis of variance. The 
hypotheses were tested at the .05 levd 
of dgnificance. 

Ttaehtrs UndtrtiUmati StudtntB’ 
Word Valuot 

One of the significant findings in 
tiiis study was the connotative mean- 
ing tested pupils placed on the words 
*Teaderdiip” and “cooperatioU.” The 
word *Teaderdiip” was valued more 
hig^y by the sodo-econpmicaUy' 
disadvantaged group of pupib than by 
the upper socio-economic groiqp; tiie 
word “cooperation” was valued more 
highly by ^e low and middle than the 
highest socio-economic group. It is 
also of interest that teachers consistent- 
ly underestimated the value which all 
vocational agriculture pupils placed 
upon the words and phrases being 
studied. 

The investigator recommended that 
teachers of agriculture should encour- 
age the ojq>ortunities for leadership 
fw socio-economically disadvantaged 
vocational agriculture pupils. 

Although M(Million*s studji of c<»n* 
munication is restricted to a local 
regloj^ and die students and teachers 
involved were all in the fidd of voca- 
tional agriculture, its significance to 
all teaching of vocational education — 
all teaching for that mattei^-should 
not be taken lightly. 

As recommend^ in the investiga- 
tion, “the study of the connotative 
meaning of words by the use of se- 
mantic differential technique is recom- 
mended for use in the further studies. 
It is superior to an attitude scale in 
that it measures more than the evalua- 
tive dimension of meaning.” 






Persons interested in further studies 
relating to communications between 
teachers and pupils in'vocational set- 
tings should search the literature of 
the behavioral sciences as considerable 
theoretical background is available in 
this area. 
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I 3:12 “OppoKTO w mEs and REQummim pob Inrul 
Imployment of School Leavers with Emphasis on 
iFFiCE AND Retail Jobs** by Cook and Lanham 

The two and one half year stndy of office and retail jobs 
1 Detroit was based on die assnnqition diat **Shifting job 
equirements brou^t on by automation and odier techno* 
igical developments have caused an imbalance between 
le needs of buraess and the current hig^ school curricn* 
mis. 

Objectives 

The major sources of data about entry jobs for school 
rqKints and graduates were the employers and school 
savers diemsdves. The objectives of the study were 
}ur*fold: 

1. To determine die current labor market for hi^ 
jhool leavers (aged rixteen to twenty*one) as rqiorted by 
nqiloyers; 

2. To determine what actually happened to school leavers 
B they soug^ to enter die lidior market as rqmrted by 
lemselves; 

3. To determine relationdiips, if any, between data 
ollected fr<»n both groups of respondents; and 

4. To develop a prototype for examining entry job 
pportnnities and requirements that other metropolitan 
diool districts could follow. 

Procedure 

The procedural stqis in conducting the stndy indnded 
L) the detenninadon of sampling procedures for employ* 
rs and students, (2) development of survey instruments 
>r eadi and (3) sorting and collection of resultant data 
ir various analjrses. 

The employers* **disproportionaI stratified serial sam* 
le** of 683 cmnpanies was drawn from a list of 35,091 
nsinesses in the City of Detroit Ihe total list was 
ratified by number of employees and by Staniard Indus- 
ied ClassifiaUion groupings. 

The universe of school leavers was made up of all June, 
)63 graduates (7,422), and all who diould have gradual* 
1 in June, 1963 but dropped out of school in their senior 
Mur (330). The list of persons was stratified by graduate 
r dropout, school attended, and sex of the reqiond^ 
Interview instruments were field tested and revised 
sfore interviewing b^;an. Professional interviewers were 
iqdoyed. Business respondents were interviewed three 
mes at six montii intervals. Each school leaver was 

\ 



interviewed once. Trained coders transferred Infwmation 
into numerical form so that the analyses could be handled 
on Wayne State Univerdty*s computers. 

Findings 

Among the 18 findings of the stndy was information 
timt four percent of all Detroit companies account for 5& 
percent of all office, and retail jobs secured by 16*21 year 
olds; **Co*pp** was the most po^ve factor in deteraaiiiing 
whedier a school leaver secured a job; being a female 
N^o was the most native factor. Otiier findfiq^s had to 
do with InteUigence— it plays an important role in entry* 
job success; size of the company and varying employinent 
practices; and variety of skills required for entry employ* 
ment. 

*Torty*fonr percent of all office and retail jobs demand* 
ed the skill of tjqmwriting. Of all jobs demanding one or 
more skills, 85 percent demanded typewriting. Typewrit* 
ing ranked first as the most frequently required sl^ in 13 
office and retail occiq>ations.** 

Conclusions 

Among the ei^teen conclusions derived frmn the De* 
troit stndy are the following which seem to have particular 
bearing on youth with q>ecial needs: 

• The fact that in 1965, a period of unprecedented 
economic activity, 62 percent of all businesses in Detroit 
stating that they ^d not have jobs could be fifled by 
an ineiqterienc^ high sdiool leaver, raises serious qnes* 
lions about the future opportunities for the 16*21 year old 
group entering the world of woifi. 

• More than one tiiird of all oitry jobs filled in Detroit 
during tiie year ending June, 1965, cUd not by definition 
require formal hi^ school preparation. 

• A hard core of unemployed school leavers appears to 
be developing in the class of 1963 school leavers. 

• More 16*21 year olds lost their jobs for incompetence 
and inability to do the job than for aiqr other reason. 
Inability to get along with people account^ for one*tiiird 
of the reasons for diOTissal. 

• Females generally have a more diffinnlt tfann obtain* 
ing an entry job tium do males. Female N^proes have 
more difficulty obtaining jobs than do any other group. It 
has been generally assumed that male Negroes have more 
difficulty in obtai^g entry jobs than do white The 
findings in the stndy do not support tiiis bdief for the 
sdiool leavers from the class of 1963. 

• Clerical occupations appeal to a hi^er inteHignm»i> 
group than is commonly b^eved by most school person* 
nel — espedally counselors. Low intdligence may be a 
factor that excludes school leavers with business training 
from entering the clerical occupations. 

• Low*intelligence stadents should not be encouraged to 
enter an office education curriculum, nnce a small proper* 
tion of them will secure office jobs. Hi§^*intdligence 
students should not be counseled out of an office cunicu* 
lum, since a high proportion of them secure office jobs. 

• Employers do not consider the sdiool as an important 
source for seeking office and retail employees; sdiool 
leavers do not consider tiie schools as an important 
resource for seeking employment. 

• The application blank and interview, formal or in* 

formal, are two o^ the most frequently used of 

screening employees. 
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Strious Social Problom 

In the flection of the Detroit etndj pwrffatwg to needed 
additional reaeaich is the aUtement, **llie fiiMUngp and 
concloflionfl cited are at the heart of a codal problem tniiffli 
broader and deqier than can be aohred by achool pec^le 
al<me . • .** 

Thifl fltn^ touches on a vital problem of niban life — 
that many young people who graduate or drq> out of higli 



school have increasing trouble finding entry into cm|doy* 
ment As mentioned in the study report this proUem 
cannot be solved by school peq>le alone. 

No doubt, curriculum improvements will bdtp reduce 
the . numbers of hard core urban uncmidoyed. In addition, 
concerted efforts are needed, mainly ^ou{^ advisory 
committee work, to encourage the interests of business, 
industry and organized labor to take on a greater measure 
of this req;»onflibiIity. 



^ Note* The foUowing three topics, 1:128, 1:129, and 1:130, (additional information), relate to the Septemher issue’s sec- 
^ tion <m School Age Youth.” Under discussion are • Small high schools • Specialized instructors, and • Ezperi* 
I mental ^ : jn j 



; • 1:128 "SuMifEH School Adminis- 
trative Workshop: New Horizcns nr 
Developinc Vocational Education 
; Prooums nr Small High Schools nr 
Small Districts” bt Green, Ertel 
' andBiggam 

Tliis one week conference of Idaho 
school administrators on the develop- 
ment of vocational education jwo- 
grams in small high sdiools was main- 
ly comprised of formal presentations 
followed by general and wnall group 
: discusnons. Visiting q>eakers induded 
Dr. WHIiam J. Micheels, president of 
Stout State University; Dr. Merle 
Strong, director. Resell and De- 
velopment Section, U.S. Office of Edu- 
j cation; and James R. Beima, vocation- 
I al supervisor, (Harkston, Wadu Thir- 
; ty-two school administrators parfid- 
; pated in the woiicshq>. 



Speeches 

The project report contains drafts 
; of Dr. Midieeb* keynote a d dres s, 
“The Challenge of Change”; a second 
by Dr. Bficheels entitled lo- 
cation for An the (Hiildren”; Dr. 
Strongs address, "Opportunities for 
; Develqiing Action Researdi in Voca- 
' ^-timial Education at the District 
, L«vd”; and the speeches of Beima, 
, Cooney and Giles, dealing with 
ITonth with Spedal Needs,” "Currio- 
I ulum Development,” and "Effective 
r Counseling,” respectively. Abo pub- 
I lished are die reports of four work- 
‘ shop committees. 



Topics 

In the wedc preceding the confer- 
ence, four conferees who had been 
designated to lead smaU group woric 
sessions were brought to the Universi- 
ty of Idaho to pre-plan with '‘"nfer- 
enoe directors the sevens for me fol- 
lowing week. It was the decision of 



dus group to center die discussion 
around the following topics: 

1. The development of the cur- 
riculum patterns and possible admin- 
istrative patterns for operation of pre- 
vocational education at the local levd; 

2. Isolating and identifying reseaidi- 
able probleora relating to vocatimud 
education at the local levd; 

3. Creating a pattern for evduating 
emerging vocational programs at die 
locd level; and 

4. Stn^ring and determining die 
training needs of youth in thdr com- 
munities. 

Education for All the Children 

Dr. Micheds* second address, "Edu- 
cation for An the Children,” identifies 
ten needs relating to vocatiemd educa- 
tion. Tliese indude die devdopment of 
new concepts, processes, and tech- 
niques; a massive coord^ted •*« ick 
involving industry, labor, the commu- 
nity, home, educational institutions, 
and government; occupational train- 
ing and re-training be ginning tt an 
early date and continuing as long as 
needed; a new focus on the needs of 
people rather than sdected occiqia- 
timis; a careful new look at vocationd 
guidance; a new look at the place of 
women in our work corps; new t 3 rpes 
of teacher preparation programs; and 
a national program of reseudL v 

Questions Value of 
Work Experience 

When speaking about new types of 
programs that will provide competent 
teadiers for emerging technological 
programs. Dr. Micheeb made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

"T^ whole idea that yon had to 
get six or seven years of work experi- 
ence in industry before yon can teadi 
in the vocationd program u going to 



have to go by the board; in many 
places it has already because diere are, 
not enough teachers or workers avail- 
abb for ns. We are going to have to 
find different ways of jwoviding the 
coll^ and university tr aining that is 
necessary and, in adffition, give teadi- 
ers some kind of industrid on the job 
experience.” 

"Baby With the Bath Water” 

Thu form of reasoning seems to 
bmdi ande the significant contribn- 
timu to vocationd teaching tiiat come 
frmn solid and snbstantid pa]rroll em- 
ployment oqieiienoe. There can be no 
qn^on tiut aU vocationd teachers 
need a sound program of liberd tech- 
nied and. professiond education. But 
to make the assnnqition tiut only col- 
lege and limited quasi enq>loyment 
experience can supplant the red and 
significant benefits that come from the 
disciplines of productive work, whetii- 
er in office, data processing center, 
shop, or farm, is another matter. Codd 
thu approach if generally accqpted, 
"tiirow the baby out with the batii 
water?” More attention will be given 
to the preparation of teadiers for vo- 
cationd education in the January edi- 
tion of "Research Visibility.” 

• 1:129 "Evaluation of the Effec- 
tiveness OF Using Specialized In- 
structors IN Providing Occupation- 
al Training for Industrial Jobs for 
High School Vocational Agricul- 
ture Students” by Teeter 

Ihe University of Arkansas eqieri- 
ment, in the use of qiecialised Instruc- 
tors with industrid •Httf for high 
sdiool vocationd agriedture rlasnfin, 
was in part motivated by tiie fact tiiat 
a large proportion of vocationd agri- 
cdtnre graduates have been found to 
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enter occupations other than farming. 

Roy Roberta’ study of former voca- 
tional agriculture students in Arkansas 
showed dmt *’Seventy-two percent of 
former students who were available 
for employment upon leaving school 
entered occupations odier dian farm- 
ing. Most of them were employed as 
semi-skilled workers in manufacturing 
industries.** 

Purpose of the Investigation 

The purpose of the investigation 
was to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
wning special instructors to supplement 
the day sdiool class in agricsltaral 
mechanics for nine hi^ sdiool soiiors 
enrolled at the Magnet Cove, Arkan- 
sas, Hi^ Schod. The study was de- 
signed to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) ^Hiether or not offering train- 
ing of this nature would hdp students 
to make firm dioices of a vocation, 
(2) whether or not such training 
would increase tiie stability of their 
employment, (3) whetiier or not the 
length of Ae apprenticeship period 
wodd be reduced as a residt of the 
training, and (4) whether or not the 
training would reduce school drop- 
outs. 

Three special instructors, who were 
employed in local industries, were se- 
cured to teach in the Magnet Cove 
Hig h School for one hour each day for 
a period of six weeks during tiie 
spring semester of 1965. The three 
iifiitu — ^Bluqirint Inteipretation, Elec- 
tridty and Wdding— were taught con- 
secutivdy as part of the agricultural 
mechanics course. 

Conclusions 

Concluding statements for this 
demonstration project gave affirmative 
answers to two of the questions in- 
cluded in the objective of the project 
*’The special instructors course as- 
sisted all students enrolled to make a 



firm choice of an occupation and pre- 
vented one or two potential dropouts 
from leaving schod.** It was recom- 
mended that follow-up studies would 
be made to determine whetiier tiie 
courses will add stability to employ- 
ment and reduce the len^ of ajqiren- 
ticeship training. 

A furtiier recommendation was that 
qiecial instructors should be employed 
to enrich tiie agricultural mechanics 
course in most of tiie vocational agri- 
cultural departments of tiie state. 

The concept of using working prac- 
titioners to supplement tiie regular 
iustruction provided by a professional 
staff seems wortiiy of consideration in 
a number of rapidly changing occupa- 
tions. A team teac^g ajqiroach, uti- 
lizing tiie organizational ability of a 
pruiessional staff member and, rein- 
forced with specific up to date skill 
and knowledge of a rotating cadre of 
experts from tiie field, could add a 
new dimension to many vocational 
offerings. Further demonstration pro^ 
grams involving larger numbers of 
students are needed to further validate 
tiie rdi^ve merits of using specialized 
instructors on a part-time basis. 

An intriguing question pertaining to 
vocational education in rural sections 
of tile country is to what extent a local 
board of education is reqionsible for 
providing vocational instruction in 
«kill« and occupations tiiat do not most 
within the confines of the district One 
point of view frequently expressed is 
that the Board has no butiness 
training local young people for jobs 
in other areas, as such training would 
not serve the local community inter- 
ests and the recipients of training 
would have to eitiier re-locate or 
travel long distances to urban centers 
to find employment 

A converse position, and one which 
is more in keeping with the principles 
associated wiA federal support for 
vocation^ education may be found in 
the statement, **lbey will have to 
leave home to find work anyway — why 
not give them the equipment needed 
for employment success when they get 
to the city? 

**This argument may be further 
strengthened by considering that col- 
lege pr^aratory programs are not 
restricted to college towns; they are 
generally available to everyone. And 
many young people who leave rural 
communities for college go on to work 
in other settings. 

**In relation to the question, the 



New York State Position Paper on 
Occupational Education has endorsed 
tiie construction of both area centers 
of technology for hi^ school stu- 
dents, and two year community col- 
lies in every region of tiie state to 
insure that *no students are handi- 
capped due to geographical loca- 
tion.*** 

• 1:130 **PiLOT Progbams in High 
Schools to Paepare Students for a 
Wide Spectrum of Computing, Re- 
cording AND Bookkeeping Occupa- 
tions** BY Stewart 

During the 1965-1966 school year, 
tiiree Virginia secondary sdiools (one 
urban, one suburban, one mrd) 
offered three-course pilot programs in 
record keeping, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. Three otiier hi^ schools 
which offered the traditional one- 
course program in bookkeeping, 
served as control schools. Records of 
aptitude and achievement were kept 
for the students in all six sdiools. 

Specific Problems 

The specific problems stated for this 
project were as follows: 

1. To compare end of year achieve- 
ment of record keeping students in 
two pilot schools vs. bookkcqiing stu- 
dents in two control schools; 

2. To compare end-of-year achieve- 
ment of booldceeping stunts in tiiree 
pilot schools vs. bookkeeping students 
in three control schools; 

3. To rqiort on the success of tiie 
accounting courses offered in tiiree 
pilot schools; 

4. To cranpare drop-ont rate, ab- 
sence rate and student opinion toward 
the course between pilot and control 
students; and 

5. To report the opinions of teach- 
ers and principals in the pilot schools 
toward the pilot programs. 

New Directions 

Citing occupational analyses of 
bookkeeping and accounting work 
found in related studies, and consider- 
ing newly emerging occupations in 
computing, record-keeping, and bode- 
keqiing, the author states,**The tradi- 
tional one-year high school bookkeep- 
ing course does not seem to provide a 
suitable training vehicle for the di- 
verse occupations in computing, record- 
ing and bookkeeping open to youth 
of a wide range of reading, arithmetic 
and learning abilities.** 
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Open-Ended Curriculum 

The basic innovation in the prq>osal 
is the rq;>laoanent of the traditional 
bookkeeping course by a sequence of 
three courses, record«keeping, book- 
keq>ing and accounting. Students are 
to enter the sequence at the point most 
suitable for diem to progress as far as 
possible. The cmnpletion of any part 
of the sequence would be considered 
acceptable preparation for specific 
DOT jobs. 

Teachers and Students 

Teachers in pilot schools were as- 
signed to classes on the basis of their 
interest in participating in the pilot 
program. Recwd-keejnng students 
were selected from those who had 
asked for bookkeqiing, and from stu- 
dents who had previously asked for 
record-keqiing. Bookkeeping students 
were selected frmn hi^ly successful 
record-keqiing students and others who 
asked to be placed in booldceeping. 
Students selected for accounting and 
other high ability students were chosen 
frmn hi^y successful Bookkeqiing 1 
students vdio indicated their desire to 
take Bookkeeping 11. 

Advisoiy Councils and Field 
Visitations 

Teachers in pilot schools worked 
with local advisory councils composed 
of local accountants and other admin- 
istrative managers for the purpose of 
adjusting the courses to occupational 
needs and trends, and setting course 
standards. Also, teachers in pilot 
schools made a minimum of five office 
visits to study cmnputing, recording 
snd bookkeeping occupations with the 
purpose of adjusting courses occupa- 
. ^ tionally and to establish standards of 
achievement. 

Testing of Achievement 

At the end of the school year, all 
students in pilot and control groiqis 
were given achievement tests; record 
keeping and accounting students re- 
ceived specially constructed examina- 
tions; and all bookkeeping students 
took the six-part Bookkeeping Test of 
the National Business Entrance Test 
series. Groups of students were equated 
in age, grade, intelligence; and apti- 
tude and statistical analyses of vari- 
ance were programmed throu^ an 
1BM7040 computer. 
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Summaiy of Findings 

Included in the summary of 
findings of this report is information 
that pilot record-keeping students 
made significantly higher scores on the 
record-keq>ing achievement test than 
did control bookkeeping students. Nei- 
ther group did well on the National 
Business Entrance Bookkeeping Test, 
and the results (ffitained in accounting 
appeared to be inconclusive. 

It was recommended that additional 
three-course pilot programs be insti- 
tuted in Virginia and in other states; 
tiiat schools offering traditional book- 
keq>ing programs study student 
achievemqit, drop-out rates and stu- 
dent opinions. It was furtiier recmn- 
mended that subsequent programs in 
record keeping, bookkeq>ing and ac- 
counting be carefully evaluated for 
their contribution to vocational prepa- 
ration in existing and newly emerging 
computing, recording and bookkeep- 
ing office occupations; and that partic- 
ular attrition should be given to stu- 




dent aptitude and motivation where 
accounting is offered in hig^ school 

Comment 

It is encouraging to note the atten- 
tion and support given in this study to 
occupational analysis and work with 
advisory committees. As hotii of these 
activities are basic for success in all 
true vocational education programs, 
they belong in any djesign for curricu- 
lum improvement 



"PLAIN TALK" 



Smnething in the neighborhood of 
fifty studies rdating to the vocational 
education of youth witii special needs 
have been submitted to the UJ5. Office 
of Education. The initiators of these 
investigations have broken new 
ground in a sector of research general- 
ly nq^ected in the past Hopefully, 
more studies will he generated by 
their leadership. 

The number of studies dealing with 
the disadvantaged may appear sub- 
stantial at first glance. Actu^y, when 
they are cmnpared with the multiplicity 
of cmnplex and interrelated problems 
associated with socio-economically 
handica|q)ed young people, it becomes 
evident ffiat research efforts thus far 
completed have only scratched the sur- 
face. 

Realistic Research Needed 

There is an urgoit need for all sorts 
of additional experimental demonstra- 
tion and innovative work in vocational 
education, particularly **where the ac- 
tion is** — ^at the point of contact and 
a|q)lication between teachers and stu- 
dents and counsdors and students. 

Research studies need to he on 
closer terms with the ‘‘subjects** of 




experimentation, the people involved. 
In this respect, there appears to be a 
tendency among students of the disad- 
vantaged to discuss their problems 
from afax^-especially from air- 
conditioned rooms, and to assign 
prescriptions for what is good for 
disadvantaged youth without malting 
adequate assessments of the young 
peoples* wishes and desires. 

Many Questions Unanswered 

There appear to be any number of 
research questions tiiat still beg to be 
answered. In the fidd of occupational 
orientation, there is a need to devdop 
a satirfactory operational concqit of 
the term and how it may be applied to 
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youth with special needs. Vocational 
educators should lead the way in de- 
▼eloping demonstration and pilot pro- 
grams of occupational orientation as a 
regular part of a school curriculum. 

There diould be experimentation 
with the various components of a com- 
prehensive orientation program to de- 
termine to what extent and in what 
form each should be employed. Such 
elements of a total progk’am as group 
guidance, occupational analysis, field 
trips, career days, diagnostic testing, 
student self analysis, shop e]q>lora- 
ti<m, and cooperative work experience, 
should be considered here. 

Occupational Orientation 

The concept of using group guidance 
as a vehicle for occupational orienta- 
tion is often discussed, occasionally 
practiced and seldmn tested. Althou^ 
there appear to be any number of ap- 
proadies that would lend themselves to 
research and demonstration, the num- 
ber of studies relating to this topic 
have been limited. 

The knowledge and experience of 
vocational educators is especially valu- 
able as plans are made for furdier in- 
vestigation. In this respect, it is time 
for vocational people to stop talking 
about what is wrong with guidance 
imd begin formulating their own de- 
signs for new and innovative ap- 
proaches. 

As a vital phase of the educational 
program, guidance cannot continue to 
take place in organizational setting 
that has typically 400 to 500 students 
assigned to one guidance counselor. 
The disadvantaged young person, who 
desperately needs a close and continu- 
ous relationship widi a sympathetic 
school person, can get little out of this 
kind of ratio. 

A different pattern is required for 
helping young people through the diffi- 
cult transition frmn school to produc- 
tive employment However, where 
would this pattern fit in the schooTs 
program? Perhaps occupational orien- 
tation should be thought of not only 
as a guidance matter, but should also 
command time and space in the cur- 
riculum. 

Tiedeman has proposed that orien- 
tation to the world of work begin for 
all students as early as kindergarten 
level, continue through grade 12 and 
into the fir^t phase of employment 
Throughout the program, students will 
be made familiar with the opportuni- 
ties and occupations available to them. 



More importandy, emphasis would be 
placed on the development of decision- 
making abilities and the essential 
character building qualities of self- 
appraisal and self-confidence in mak- 
ing choices. 

The guidance counselor would play 
a less strategic role in such a long-term 
developmental project where the ma- 
jor weight of responsibility would rest 
with the student The effect of such a 
program would not only produce more 
stable employees but more conscien- 
tious free-minded citizens. 

Sdll, some practical questions must 
be asked. Where would regularly sched- 
uled, small-group orientation sessions 
have a place in a vocational or pre- 
vocational program? Who would con- 
duct such sessions? How may some of 
the lessons obtained frmn cooperative 
education and multi-occupational 
MDTA programs for young adults be 
applied to regular school operations? 
Finally, how would the cost of having 
a regular program of guidance and 
orientation on a small group basis 
compare with the expense of not hav- 
ing such a program? 

"Common Sonso" Approach 

The motivation of students, particu- 
larly those who have rejected tiie gen- 
eral school curriculum, is an educa- 
tional problem of primary concern. 
What is there about tiie vocational pro- 
gram — ^the teacher, school setting, per- 
iod of time for vocational instruction, 
curriculum plan or instructional meth- 
od — which leads to improved motiva- 
tion of many vocational students? 
Which of these factors have the most 
bearing on motivation; are they inde- 
pendent or interrelated? How may 
both traditional and innovative ap- 
proaches 4o student motivation be 
tested and improved? 

How important is prior occupation- 
al experience of teachers in the moti- 
vation of students taking vocational 
courses? Do teachers who have car- 
ried a lunch pail find more success in 
relating to students than those who 
have not? For what reasons? What 
are some of the subtle yet pervasive 
waves of communication and empathy 
that flow between teachers and stu- 
dents? Can these be captured and 
classified throu^ scientific inquiry? 
Can all insights and appreciations be 
taught, or do some require time and 
seasoning? 

Additional studies are needed that 
focus attention on problems of motiva- 



timi, curriculum content and teaching 
methods for alow or reluctant learn- 
ers, and/or for young people with 
other handicaps to learning. Althouj^ 
a considerable body of theory relating 
to motivation and learning is available^ 
its application to realistic school 
situations, particularly within the 
framework of vocational education, 
has only been conducted on a limited 
scale. 

The supervised study method of in- 
dividualizing instruction for diversified 
classes, recently “discovered” in some 
educational circles, has long been em- 
ployed in vocational education. Is it 
not time to assess the effectiveness of 
supervised study techniques, not only 
as a vehicle for learning the subject at 
hand, but also for developing habits 
of study that might transfer to other 
school subjects, or for the improve- 
ment of reading skill and cmnprehen- 
aion? 

Teacher Participation in Research 

The contribution that teachers can 
make in the identification of research 
problems and the early planning of ex- 
perimental designs should not be over- 
looked. As persons in immediate con- 
tact with students, and with the vari- 
ous situations and problems associated 
with teaching and learning, they could 
be most helpful to collie researchers. 
The fact that teachers generally lack 
the skills and techniques needed for 
advanced research work diould be no 
deterrent 

A team approach to a research prob- 
lem, combining the recent practical ex- 
perience of teachers witii the sophisti- 
cated talents of trained research spe- 
cialists, may make for a more effective 
program of investigation tiian would 
have been feasible with either group 
working alone. , 

A second important benefit would 
be to the teachers themselves. Not only 
will they add a measure of practical 
application to college sponsored re- 
search and demonstration projects, but 
their participation will also help them 
to become research oriented, develop- 
ing new perspectives toward objective 
evaluation and experimental study that 
could carry over into many other as- 
pects of their daily work. 

Teachers of vocational subjects have 
in many instances experienced singu- 
lar success with disadvantaged stu- 
dents. They now need to document 
with scientific study these “common 
sense** approaches and practices. 
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Workshop: New Horizons in Developing Vo- 
cational Education Programs in Smidl High 
Schools in Small Districts” by Green, Ertel 
and Biggam. University of Uaho^ Moscow, 
Idaho. (Project # 54143) (VT # 002 321) 

1965. 83 pages. 

1:129 “Evaluation of the Effectiveness of 
Using Specialized Instructors in Providing 
Occupational Training for Industrial Jobs for 
High School Vocational Agriculture Stu- 
dents” by Teeter, Glen. Magnet Give High 
School, Malvern, Ark. (Project # 5-0013) 

1966. (VT # 002492) 87 pages. 

1:130 “Pilot Progranu in High Schools to 
Prepare Students for a V^de Spectrum of 
Computing, Recording and Bookkeeping Oc- 
cupations” by Stewart, Jeffery R. Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. (Proj- 
ect # 64318) 1967. (VT # 003-255) 44 
pages. 



STUDIES IN PROCESS 



Topic Ono: OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 

3:15 “Planned and Unplanned Aspects of 
Occupational Choices by Yonth” by Ellis, 
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Robert A. University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. (Project # 5-0542). 

3:16 “Preparation of the Disadvantaged for 
Vocational Training” by Jeffery, C R. Wash* 
Ington School of Psychiatry, Washington, D. 
C (Project # 5-0145). 

3:17 “Factors Related to Educational and 
Occupational Aspirations of Early Adolescent 
Males from Culturally Deprived Families” 
bjr Dale^ Ruth. Florida State University, 
Tsllaliasaee, Fla. (Project # 5-0197). 

Topic Tivo: COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 

3.18 “Coucepts and Practices in the Educa- 
tion, Training and Utilization of Sub-Profes- 
sional Workers” by Lynton, Edith F. Nation- 
al Committee on Employment for Youth, New 
York, N. Y. (Project # 7-0095). 

3:19 “In-Service Education of HfEce Occu- 
pations Teacher-Coordinators” by Reed, Jack. 
Iowa State College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. (Pro- 
ject # 7-0542). 

Topic Thru: DIVERSITY AND FLEXIDILITV 

3:20 “Learning Laboratory to Teach Basic 
Skills in a Cnltnrally Deprived Area” by 
Borata, Nicholas H. Dade County Public 
Schools, Miami, Ha. (Project # 54050). 

3:21 “Revised Instructional Program for 
‘Slow Learners' to Improve Their Job Place; 
ment Opportunities” by Becken, Elliott Di 
School District 549C, Medford, (he. (Project 
# 54063). 

3:22 “Vocational Problem-Solving Experi- 
ences for Stimulating Career Exploration ■wH 
Interest” by Krumboltz, John D. Stanford 
Unhrenity, Stanford, Calif. (Project # 

5- 0070). 

3:23 “The Development of Specialized Ed- 
ucational Programs for Poor Learners for 
Use in Non-Educational Settings” by Walker, 
Robert A. Minneapolis Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter, Ih& Minneapolis, Minn. (Project # 
54191) 

3:24 “Research and Evaluation Adjunct to 
an Experimental Curriculum for Dropout 
Prone Students in Grades 7-12” by Matthews, 
Charles V. Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, DL (Project # 5-1166). 

3:25 “Utility of Educational Television in 
Meeting the Informational Needs of the Dis- 
advantaged” by Mendelsohn, Harold. Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colo. (Project M 

6- 1231). 

3:26 “The Development of Pre-Vocational 
Education Literacy Courses for Use with Com- 
pnter-AssIsted Ltstruction of Disadvantaged 
Yonths and Adults” by Smith, E., Rankins 



R-, and Smith, T. Florida State University, 
TaUahassee, Fla. (Project # 6-1458). 

3:27 “The Production and Validation of 
Education Systems Packages for Occupation- 
al Training of Depressed Area Students” by 
Bushnell, Donald D. Brooki F ounda tion, 
Santa Barbara, Calii (Project # 6-2777). 

Topic fsor: VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

3:28 “The Social Restoration of Young Of- 
fenders through Vocational Education” by 
Sullivan, Clyde E. Staten Island Mentd 
Health ^ciety. New York, N. Y., (Project # 

5- 0049) 

3:29 “Floundering and Trial After High 
School” by Super, Donald E. Teachers Col- 
lege^ Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
(Project # 5-0065) 

. 3:30 “Influences of the Father's Job and 
Social Status on the Occupational and Social 
Goals of Youth” by Grinder, Robert E. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (Project 
# 5-0121) 

3:31 “Work Motivation and Problem Solv- 
ing Style: A Cross-National Study of 
Achievement in School Children” by Peck, 
Robert F. University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
(Project # 5-0122) 

3:32 “A Cross-Cultural Study of Adoles- 
cent Subculture in Vocational Education Pro- 
grams” by Lesser, Gerald S. Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. (Project # 54128) 

3:33 “An Investigation of the Fate and 
Probable Future of High l^hool Dropouts 
and Potential High School Dropouts in Alex- 
ander County, Illinois'' by Gallington, Ralph 
0. Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
m. (Project # 54700) 

3:34 “Training Resources for Youth, In- 
corporaited” by Adkins, V^ntl^op R. T. Di- 
neen Training Resources for Youth, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Project # 5-1312) 

3:35 “Beliefs and Values of Lower and 
Working Qass Boys Concerning Success, 
Work and Education” by Herman, Mary W. 
Health and Welfare Council, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (Project # 5-8406) 

3:36 “The Application , of a Special Coun- 
seling Technique to Maladjusted Un^er- 
Achievers” by V^nger, Leland J. State Board 
for Vocational Education, Oquirrh School 
Project, Salt Lake City, Utah. (Project # 

6- 8902) 

3:37 “Opportunities and Requirements for 
Initial Employment of School Leavers with 
Emphasis on OfiBce and Retail Jobs” by 
Cook, Fred S. Wayne State University, De- 
troit, Mich. (Project # 6-1968) 

3:38 “Raleigh-Durham Area Vocational 



Giiidance'institute for Counadors of Minori* 
ty Youth” by Coltrane, David S. North 
Carolina Governor’s Good NeigUwr Council,. 
Raleigh, N.C (Project # 7-8456) 

Topic Fivi: SPECIALLY TRAINED TEACHERS 

3:39 “Establishment of Three Centers to 
Improve the Preparation of Teachers of Cul- 
tunlly Disadvantaged Students, Emphasidn^ 
Technical Vocational Education” by 
Lawrence, PauL CaUfornia State College, 
Hayward, CaUi (Project # 54243) 

3:40 “An -Evaluation of Vocational Educa- 
tion for Disadvantaged Youth” by Sommer- 
field, Donald A. Muskegon Qty Public- 
Schools, Muskegon, Mich. (Project # 6- 
1831) 

3:41 “Interdisciplinary Approach to Pre- 
paring Home Economics Leaders for Emerg- 
ing Programs Serving Disadvantaged Youdi 
and Adults” by Garrett, P. G. University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. (Project # 6-1936) 

3:42 “Seminar for Supervisors and Teacher 
Educators for Persons with Special Needs” 
by Lamar, Carl. University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. (Project # 7-0527) 

Topic Six: EXPERIMENTAL AND PILOT PROGRAMS 

3:43 “A Demonstration Training Program 
for Potential School Dropouts” by Roam, 
John E. Quincy Public Schools, Quincy, 111. 
(Project # 5-0003) 

3:44 “A Pilot Project to Develop a Pro- 
gram of Occupational Training for School 
Alienated Youth” by Becker, Harry A. Nor- 
walk Board of Education, Norwalk, Conn. 
(Project # 5-0005) 

3:45 “An Experimental Program to Com- 
pare Education Versus Training for Youn^ 
School Dropouts” by Kaufman, Jacob. Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park, 
Pa. (Project # 5-0060) 

3:46 “The Re-Education of the Culturally 
Deprived Dropout” by French, John R. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Proj- 
ect # 5-0075) 

3:47 “Demonstration: An- Educational Pro- 
gram on Slow Learners in Grades 7-12” Mat- 
thews, Charles V. Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, (Ilarbondale, 111. (Project # 5-0086) 

3:48 “Improved Opportunities for Disad- 
vantaged Youth Through Vocationally Ori- 
ented Education” by Phipps, Lloyd J. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IlL (Project # 
5-0125) 

3:49 “Study and Development of Programs 
of Shop-Centered Team Teaching for Poten- 
tial High School Dropouts” by Odell, Vi- 
liam R. Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
(Project # 64524) 



Avilliblllty of Riporto ftor Furthir Study 

An roporta which are foUowed by the letters ERIC and an 
acquisition nnmher like ED 010 000, may be purchased from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, Mierophoto Division, Bdl 
and Howen Ck)mpany, 1700 Shaw Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44112. 
Hie letters (MF) indicate the availability of microfiche copies; and 
(HC) for hardbound copies, at the prices 

Ri cooperation with the ERIC Clearinghouse for Vocational and 
Technical Education at The Ohio State University, Research 
Visibility is attempting to ' alert the profession at Ae earHest 
posaihle moment to significant pnhUcations. In prorii^g this early 
announcement it is not possihle to assure that sufficient timn has 
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been allowed for processing and inputting the documents inta 
Central ERIC These reports have been assigned a VT nundier. A 
facsimile copy of each entire rqmrt, only, may be obtained at cost 
Address requests for VT numbered reports to: Retrieval Specialist 
ERIC Clearinghouse^ The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, Ohio State University, 9W Kinnear Road, Columbus, 
Ohio 43212. 

Important’. Later issues of Research Visibility will contain ERIC 
document numbers for pubUcations that were Usted in earRer issues 
and asdgned only a VT number. After these documents have been 
accepted by ERIC and given an ED number, the requests for 
microfiche and hard copy should be directed to ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service. 
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